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Fam. VI. COLYMBIDA. 


380. PopiLyMBus Popicers (Linn.). (N.A. 

This is a resident species at Dueñas. It breeds in May, 
making a nest amongst the reeds of the lake, consisting of a pile 
of flags heaped up so as just to raise the edge of the structure 
above the surface. The eggs are generally half-immersed. They 
are from two to four in number, and are of a chalky exterior on 
an under surface of bluish green; they measure, axis 1 inch 
6} lines, diam. 1 inch 1 line. 


881. PODICEPS ý 


A small Grebe is common on the Lake of Duefias ; but speci- 
mens have not yet been obtained. Its general appearance and 
habits are much the same as in the European P. minor, but it 1s 
smaller in size. 


Fam. VII. HELIORNITHID. 


382. HELIORNIS rULICA, Bodd. 

Inhabits the Pacific coast, being found in the submerged 
swamps underneath the trees. The only specimen obtained was 
swimming in the water, near the village of Santana Mixtan. 


In concluding our list, we beg to acknowledge the assistance 
we have received from Mr. Gould in determining the Trochilide, 
and from Mr. Gurney in making out the species of Accipiires. 
Although we have enumerated 382 birds as occurring in Central 
America, the catalogue is still in many particulars very incom- 
plete, and we have no doubt that future researches will make 
great additions to it. 


XXIV.—List of a Collection of Birds from the colony of Natal 
in South-eastern Africa. By J. H. Gurney, M.P., F.Z.S. 


(Plate VII.) 


Tue following is a list of a series of Birds of Prey, Goatsuckers, 
Kingfishers, Cuckoos, and Water-birds recently received by me 
from the colony of Natal, to which I have added the names of a 
few species belonging to the same groups from two other col- 
lections made in the same country. 
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With a few exceptions, they have been forwarded to me by 
Mr. Thomas. Ayres, of D’Urban, whom I have pleasure in 
recommending to the readers of ‘The Ibis’ as a zealous col- 
lector of specimens and of information, and who has the addi- 
tional merit of sending his skins over in excellent order and at 
very reasonable prices. 

Mr. Ayres has sent me notes respecting most of the birds in 
the following list. I have inserted the substance of his observa- 
tions, after the names of the species to which they refer. In 
some cases I have added a few remarks of my own, which are 
distinguished by brackets and initials. 

Catton Hall, Norwich, March 1859. 


1. Vurur occipitais (Burch.). Occipital Vulture. 

Male. Bill blood-red, black at the tip and light blue at the 
base; skin round the eye and nostril light blue; eye light 
brown; skin of neck the colour of lilac. These birds are much 
more rare here than the other kinds of Vultures, only going in 
pairs, and generally coming to feed when the other kinds of 
Vultures are not present; they are exceedingly shy and wary. 
This is the only one we have been able to shoot. 


2. OTOGYPS AURICULARIS (Daud.). Sociable Vulture. 

Male. Eye very dark brown ; skin of the neck, feet and legs 
pale or flesh-colour. Appears invariably with the large Grey 
Vulture (Gyps fulvus); he is more wary and difficult to get than 
the Grey. About a month ago, I saw Vultures congregating at a 
certain spot well-sheltered by bush, so I ran at once to get a shot; 
after creeping on my hands and knees, that I might not be seen 
by the birds, through a very thick bush, I got within thirty yards 
of them. I could see nothing of the beast they were devouring ; 
there were so many of the Black and Grey Vultures (Otogyps 
auricularis and Gyps fulvus), that they completely covered the 
poor beast, which was being torn to pieces by inches; but he 
appeared to be in the most fearful agony: the loud bellowings, 
deep breathings, and struggles of the poor ox to escape his 
tormentors, accompanied with the loud hisses and cacklings of 
the birds, were sickening to hear. I hastened to fire my first 
harrel, which brought down only one bird; and then hastily 
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crept out from my cover, for the purpose of despatching the 
ox with my second, when behold nothing but a skeleton was 
before me !—the whole of the noises were made by the birds 
themselves. I never was more astonished in my life. No one 
would credit the power of lungs these birds have. As for the 
struggles of the ox, it must have been the noise of their wings, 
as they were in one mass, tearing and fighting and struggling 
together, some fifty of them. It was a wild sight, and well worth 
the seeing. 


3. NEOPHRON PERCNOPTERUS (Linn.). Egyptian Vulture. 

Male. Eye reddish brown; skin round the eye and neck 
bright yellow; legs pale. This is a very rare bird here, and we 
know next to nothing of ‘its habits. In its stomach we found 
bits of bone from one to two inches long, and carrion, appa- 
rently parts of the blade-bone of an ox. We have never seen 
these birds with the other Vultures, but they seem to eat the 
same kind of food. This specimen appeared to be hunting: for 
his food, flying about, and frequently alighting. 


4. NEOPHRON PILEATUS (Burch.). Pileated Vulture. 

Kye small and dark brown; skin round the eye and neck 
flesh-colour ; legs dark. Not so shy as the large Vultures ; fre- 
quently alight on trees, which 1 have not seen the large Vultures 
do; feed on carrion. I have seen but few of them. 


5. Gyps rutvus (Gmel.). Fulvous Griffon Vulture. 

These birds are gregarious; they gather together in great 
numbers when any animal dies, to devour it, and will sail in 
company for a length of time; they are exceedingly wary and 
cunning, circling round and round in the air for hours before 
they alight, always reconnoitring the ground well. I have been 
told by a friend, that these birds, when a number are collected 
together, after having eaten the flesh from one side of a bullock, 
will all pull together and turn the carcase over, to eat the flesh 
from the other side. The Caffres say that, when short of food, 
these birds will eat the young shoots and leaves of grass; and 
there certainly were a few blades in the stomachs of the two 
specimens sent. Iris light brown. 
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6. SAGITTARIUS SECRETARIUS (Scop.). Secretary Bird. 

Male. Eye very light brown; legs pinkish white. Rare 
about D’Urban, and exceedingly shy; stalk about when feeding 
like the Bustards. The stomach of the specimen sent contained 
rats, locusts, lizards, and small snakes. The Secretary also feeds 
on moles. 


7. PoLYBOROIDES RADIATUS (Scop.). Rayed Gymnogene. 

Very small dark eye, iris nearly black; cere, skin round the 
eyes, and legs bright light yellow; bill black. 

This bird principally frequents places where the grass has 
been burnt, stalking over the ground lke the Bustard, and pick- 
ing up insects, which seem to be its chief food. The stomach of 
one specimen sent contained the remains of a blue-headed 
lizard. It does not take long flights. The legs of this bird 
bend backwards at the knee in an extraordinary manner, very 
much as if they were out of joint; whether the bird can bend 
them back at pleasure, I cannot say. 

[Mr. Ayres’s note of the colour of the ins in this species 
(which was also verified by a drawing which he sent me) is im- 
portant, as both Dr. A. Smith and Dr. Hartlaub describe the 
iris of tlis bird as yellow. 

The West African specimens sent to me by Mrs. Hinderer 
are stated to have had a “bnght purple” tint in the eye, which 
has not been noticed by Mr. Ayres. 

The late Dr. R. Vierthaler, who met with this species in Sen- 
naar, says that the cere and checks of the immature bird are red, 
but that the red fades immediately after death (vide ‘Naumannia’ 
- for 1852). A slight tinge of red is sometimes traceable on these 
parts in the skins even of adult specimens, when first damped 
for mounting. 

The peculiarity of the position of the tarsus alluded to by 
Mr. Ayres was also mentioned to me some years since by M. 
Jules Verreaux, from whose description, I should suppose it to be 
only occasionally assumed at the will of the bird; be this as it 
may, the mechanism by which so curious a result is produced 
would seem to be well worthy the attention of the anatomist, 
which, as far as 1 know, has not hitherto been directed to it.— 
Joa. G. | 
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8. Herorarsus ecaupatus (Daud.). Short-tailed Bateleur. 
In the immature bird, the eye is brownish-yellow; legs and 
feet dull white; bill dull green, but black at the tip; cere light 
green. These birds feed upon carrion, appearing with the 
Vultures; they also prey upon moles. They settle in trees, and 
erect the crest when wounded ; they are rare, and extremely shy. 


9. Circaétus THORACICUS (Cuv.). Black-breasted Harrier- 
Eagle. 

Not rare, but excessively wild, and generally soar about at a 
great height, far out of shot. The stomach of the specimen sent 
contained a chameleon and a green-headed lizard, both swallowed 
whole; it also feeds on snakes, both poisonous and innocuous. 
Iris yellow. 


10. Srrzatrus occrritaLis (Daud.). Occipital Hawk-Eagle. 

Common: feed entirely on field rats and mice, which they 
swallow whole; watch from a tree for their prey. The crest is 
always erected when the bird is stationary, but lies flat on the 
head when it is flymg. These birds on bright still days fre- 
quently soar to a great height, wheeling round and round and 
uttering their shrili cries; they are comparatively tame. Iris 
yellow. 


1]. Agurra NavivrpEs (Cuv.). Tawny Eagle. 

Rare. Iris light brown ; feet and cere light yellow; bill blue, 
but black at the tip. The Caffres assert that these birds carry off 
kids and the young of the antelopes ; they also feed on carrion, 
which I believe is their principal food. One specimen sent was 
shot whilst chasing a hawk that was carrying off a fowl on which 
it had pounced, and which the eagle appeared to covet. 


12. HALIAETUS vocirer. Vociferous Sea-Hagle. 

Eye very ight brown; skin round the eye and nostril light 
yellow; legs and feet dull white. These fine birds frequent the 
bays and lakes along the coast, feeding principally on fish, which 
they catch alive, by pouncing suddenly upon them when in 
shallow water ; they then carry their prey to a tree to devour it, 
holding it fast by one foot while they tear it in pieces. These 
Eagles also capture ducks, or other wild fowl, that have been 
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previously wounded, and are often scen inland many miles from 
the coast, where they feed with the Vultures on the carcases of 
cattle, carrying away large lumps of flesh, and eating them on 
some adjacent tree. They soar to a tremendous height, utter- 
ing a very shrill piercing cry, which may be heard at a great 
distance ; and will sit for hours on the dead branch of a tree near 
the water, waiting for the tide to recede far enough to enable 
them to take their prey; they also frequently alight on the 
water like gulls, and remain for a length of time on it; but I 
cannot say whether they are expert swimmers or not. 

[The immature birds of Halaétus vocifer differ considerably 
in the colouring of their plumage and in the disposition of its 
markings. I believe that it is a young male of this species 
which is figured and described in Le Vaillant’s ‘ Oiseaux 
d’Afrique; No. 5, under the title of Le Blagre,” and that it 
is an error to quote “ Le Blagre of Le Vaillant” as a synonym 
of Haliaétus leucogaster, to which it is by some authors referred. 


ZIG] 


13. Panpion naLtaErus (Linn.). Osprey. 

These birds frequent the salt-water lakes along the coast ; they 
alight on trees near the water, and will also frequently settle on 
the sands when the tide is down, and remain in the same spot 
for an hour or two. They generally hover two or three seconds 
over a fish before they plunge into the water after it, and very 
frequently miss their aim. When they have caught a fish, they fly 
to a tree to eat it at leisure. They are very shy birds, and difficult 
to obtain. Iris light yellow ; legs bluish slate-colour. 


14. Mırvus parasitus (Daud.). White-billed Kite, 

Common and bold. They take our chickens, feed also on 
rats or any carrion ; and I have sometimes found insects in their 
stomachs. 

These Kites seem to have a very acute sense of smell ; for they 
invariably appear with or before the Vultures, to feed on any ox 
that may have died, and will (when afraid to settle, in con- 
sequence of the ravens or other birds) dart down and tear off 
pieces of flesh with their talons, and devour them whilst flying, 
after which they will return and take more in a similar manner. 
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They generally come here in September, and leave again in 
March or April. Iris brown. 


15. ELANUS MELANOPTERUS (Daud.). Black-winged Elanus. 

Rare. Iris orange. The Caffres assert that it chases pigeons 
and catches them on the wing. This bird is frequently unsteady 
in its flight, and its appearance then much resembles that of a 
small sea-gull. It takes its prey (which consists principally of 
rats) much in the same way as Tinnunculus rupicolus. They are 
generally to be found in the open country, alighting on the tops 
of low trees scattered over the “ Veldt.” 


16. Pernis aprvorus (Linn.). Honey Pern. 

Very rare. The stomach of the specimen sent was filled 
with a peculiar kind of wasp. Iris bright yellow; legs also 
yellow. 

[The example sent, an adult male, is the only instance which 
has come to my knowledge of the occurrence of this species south 
of the equator.—J. H. G. | 


17. Avicipa cUCULOIDES (Sw.). African Pern. 

Frequents the dense bush, and is extremely shy. When 
it first leaves the nest, the iris is a very light brown, but sub- 
sequently becomes of a bright lemon-yellow; the legs are light 
yellow. 


18. TinnuncuLus RUPICOLUS (Daud.). Rock Kestrel. 

Neither rare nor shy; preys on small birds and rats, which 
it hunts on the wing, hovering over the high grass, remaining 
many seconds stationary in the air. It chases the Milvus para- 
situs and other large birds away from its station, attacking them 
with great spirit, rising above them and then darting down on 
their backs. It builds its nest on the sides of precipices in the 
clefts. 


19. Burro saxar (Daud.). Jackal Buzzard. 

Shy, but not rare. They feed on insects (principally black 
crickets and grasshoppers) and also on rats and birds. They 
frequently select a tree which stands alone, on the top of which 
they perch, watching for their prey, which they take on the 
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ground generally within a radius of fifty or sixty yards, some- 
times running on the ground a considerable distance with great 
swiftness. They roost at mght for a length of time on the same 
tree, taking the same route each evening; they also hunt over 
a piece of ground, flying a short distance, then hovering, then 
flying a short distance again. Iris dark brown in adult, lighter 
in immature specimens. 


20. ASTUR MELANOLEUCUS (Smith). Black and White Gos- 
hawk. 

Rather rare. A very bold bird when pursuing its prey. It 
has frequently chased our pigeons under the verandah of our 
house. When this hawk appears, the pigeons seem perfectly 
aware of their danger; they fly from home, taking a large 
circuit and ascending as quickly as they can till nearly out of 
sight. The hawk follows them, and, having much greater power 
of endurance, gradually gains the ascendency, when its tactics 
are immediately changed. It still pursues them, but, as they 
wheel round, cuts off the angles and so gains on its prey, which 
it otherwise would not do. The pigeon is certain to be caught 
unless it flies straight home or into some thick bush, when the 
hawk will not follow. 

Though exceedingly shy, these birds fear neither guns nor 
shouting when pursuing their prey, and even when struck with 
shot, if not severely wounded, still continue the chase. They 
always catch their prey on the wing. Iris light yellow. 


21. Accipirer TACHIRO (Daud.). Tachiro Hawk. 

Iris dark greenish-brown ; cere dark green; bill black, but 
blue at the base ; legs yellow, but with a dark tinge on the 
upper part of the tarsi. This hawk lives entirely in the bush, 
especially frequenting the neighbourhood of wooded streams, 
and darts upon its prey (small birds) from the trees above. The 
stomach of one specimen examined contained the remains of a 
frog. 

[I may take this opportunity of observing that the geogra- 
phical range of the Accipiter tachiro does not appear to be 
exclusively limited to Africa, as I obtained an adult male speci- 
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men from Mr. Warwick, who assured me that he received it 
from Erzcroom.—J. H. G.] 


22. ÅCCIPITER EXILIS (Temm.). Red-bellied Hawk. 

This hawk is rare, but not shy; it will sometimes carry off 
a small chicken with great swiftness, disappearing as suddenly 
as it appeared. Iris yellow. 


23. ACCIPITER MINULLUS (Daud.). Least African Hawk. 

Lives in the bush, darting with incredible celerity on any 
small bird that comes within its reach, and taking it on the 
wing. Iris light yellow; legs bright yellow. 


24, CIRCUS RANIVORUS (Daud.). South-African Harrier. 

Eyes and legs light yellow. Very similar in their habits to 
Milvus parasitus, but hunt more over one spot of ground, back- 
wards and forwards, flying close to the ground, and frequently 
hunting the same spot day after day; though their flight 
appears laboured and heavy, they keep on the wing a great 
length of time, seldom alighting except to take their prey, which 
they devour on the ground, and which principally consists of 
vats. They do not feed on carrion, like Milvus parasitus. 


25. HpHiaLTEs CAPENSIS (Smith). Cape Scops Owl. 

Male. Eye large and bright yellow; feet brownish yellow. 
Rare here. The only one we have shot: the stomach contained 
a few moths, but no signs of mice, or anything of that kind. 

This Owl utters a shrill, melancholy, monotonous note, gene- 
rally soon after sunset, and occasionally in the night. 


26. Buso macuxosus (Vieill.). Spotted Hared-Owl. 
Rather rare and very shy. Roosts in trees. Iris yellow. 


27. ATHENE WOODFORD! (Smith). Woodford’s Owl. 
[Sent from Natal, but not by Mr. Ayres.—J. H. G.] 


28. STRIx CAPENSIS (Smith). Cape Yellow Owl. 
Feeds on rats ; sleeps in the day-time on the ground, in the 
grass. I have never seen them alight on trees. Eye black. 


29, CAPRIMULGUS INFUSCATUS (Riipp.). Fuscous Goatsucker. 
These birds roost only in trees, and when disturbed fly to 
another tree, always perching lengthways on the branch. When 
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they feed during the night, they settle on the ground and watch 
for insects as they pass. The stomach of one specimen sent was 
filled with winged ants. The eye is large; the iris dark brown. 


30. CAPRIMULGUS NATALENSIS (Smith). Natal Goatsucker. 

This species does not roost in trees, but always on the 
eround amongst the grass, and when disturbed alights again in 
the grass. They feed principally on beetles, which they swallow 
whole. Iris dark brown. 


31. HALCYON FUSCICAPILLA (Lafr.). Brown-hooded King- 


fisher. 
[Sent from Natal, but not by Mr. Ayres.—J. H. G.] 


32. CERYLE MAXIMA (Pallas). Great African Kingfisher. 

Eye nearly black; bill black. These birds frequent the 
rivers and lakes, and are not found far from the coast. They 
feed entirely on fish, which they dart on from their perch on a 
bough above. When flying, they make a loud chattering noise, 
audible at a great distance. They generally roost at night at 
the same pool and on the same pond for a length of time, wan- 
dering away in the day-time and returning at night. I find in 
some of them intestinal worms (somewhat similar to the Wire- 
worm of England), which eat into their flesh and entrails, but do 
not seem to injure the health of the bird. 

[Dr. Hartlaub, in his admirable work on the birds of West 
Africa, treats Ceryle maxima of Pallas and Ceryle gigantea of 
Swainson as distinct species, but states that “it is not without 
some consideration” that he has adopted that opinion. Although 
I feel much diffidence in expressing a dissent from Dr. Hart- 
laub’s conclusion, I must state that such evidence as I have been 
able to obtain appears to me to be adverse to the opinion of 
these two supposed species being really distinct. And Iam the 
more disposed to think they are the same, because their alleged 
distinctness rests much upon differences of measurement, which, 
it appears to me, must not be relied on too minutely. As an 
example, I may mention that six specimens from Natal in the 
present collection do not entirely agree in measurement cither 
with the dimensions assigned by Dr. Hartlaub to Ceryle maxima 
or with those assigned to C. gigantea. 
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Dr. Hartlaub’s measurements of the two supposed species are 
as follows :—` 

C. maxima :—Long. 171-18". Rostr. 2" 9". Al. 7" 3", Caud. 
All 5m, 

C. gigantea :— Long. 153". Rostr. 3" 1". Al. 7" 10", Caud. 
4a", 

The dimensions of six specimens sent to me from Natal are 
as follows :— 


Long. tota. Rostri. Alæ. Caude. 
Nov lied Adult. ccc... 17 34 8 4l 
NoT? O Adult. ..23- 152 31 8 41 
No. 3. g Immature . 16 31 73 4} 
No. 4. 2 Adult....... ~» 164 34 8 43 
No. 5. Ọ Immature... 17 3 8 43 
No. 6. @ romeo Ga: 34 8 45 


The above particulars appear to me clearly to indicate that the 
minute details of measurement in this Kingfisher are subject to 
a good deal of individual variation, and ought not to be too 
much relied on as grounds of specific distinction. 

In this as in several other species of the genus Ceryle, the 
females are distinguished from the males by the greater amount 
of rufous colouring on their lower surface. Mr. Ayres having 
carefully noted the sex of his specimens, I am able to give the 
following particulars of the colouring of the sexes in this species. 
My remarks will be confined to the under side of the bird, the 
upper parts being the same in both males and females. 

g Adult. Throat and chin white, bordered on the sides 
with black and white mixed: chest rufous, also bordered on the 
sides with black and white: abdomen white; sides white, with 
transverse bars of black: under tail-coverts white, spotted with 
black, the spots in some specimens forming transverse bars : 
feathers on the under side of the wing white. 

Ọ Adult. Throat and chin as in adult ¢: chest slate- 
coloured, varied by the feathers having black centres and being 
also more or less barred with transverse white markings; the 
slate-colour and black predominating on the upper part of the 
chest, and the white on the lower part adjoining the abdomen : 
abdomen, sides, under tail-coverts, and feathers on the under 
side of the wings uniform rich rufous. 
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2 Immature. The same as the adult ¢, except that the 
feathers on the upper part of the chest are edged with white, 
tinged with rufous, and the dark portions of these feathers are 
black and not partly slate-coloured as in the adult @. 

The lower part of the chest is a pure white without the dark 
spots observable in the adult 9. 

3 Immature. The same as the immature 9°, except that the 
centre of the abdomen is white throughout its whole length, 
forming a longitudinal white band, which is prolonged through 
the under tail-coverts. The feathers on the under side of the 
wing are also white, as in the adult g. 

I may add that the figure given of this Kingfisher in Swain- 
son’s ‘ Birds of Western Africa’ (plate 11) represents an adult 
male, and that in the ‘ Planches Enluminées’ (plate 679)a male 
in immature dress. In the plates to Dr. Reichenbach’s ‘ Alce- 
dinex,’ figure 3101 represents an immature female, 3102 an im- 
mature male, 3103 an adult male (copied from Swainson), and 
3486 an adult female. Dr. Reichenbach considers Ceryle maxima 
- and C. gigantea as true and distinct species, and so describes them 
in the work to which I have referred. He gives the two first- 
mentioned figures as representing C. maxima, and the two last- 
named as C. gigantea.—J. H. G.] 


33. CeryLE RUDIS (Linn.). Black and White Kingfisher. 

Eye black: feeds entirely on fish; frequents the lakes and 
rivers near the coast ; not found in the interior. This bird hovers 
over the water before darting down, and if not successful flies 
on further and hovers again ; having caught a fish, it flies to a 
bough or post to swallow it. 


34, ALCEDO QUADRIBRACHYS, Bp. Dark-blue Kingfisher. 

Eye black: feeds entirely on fish ; frequents both the coast 
and the interior; darts on its prey from a bough above the 
water; does not hover like Ceryle rudis. 


35. CORYTHORNIS CRISTATA (Linn.). Little Crested King- 
fisher. 

Eye black; legs and bill brilliant red: frequents both the 
coast and interior streams, and feeds on freshwater shrimps and 
small fish, but principally the former; also on beetles and 

VOL. I. s 
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insects ; darts from a bough on its prey. Builds in holes in the 
banks, merely forming a small round chamber at the end of the 


hole. 


36. Isprpina picta (Bodd.). Painted Kingfisher. 

These birds feed entirely on butterflies and insects caught on 
the wing ; they frequent the dense bush, and are often seen along 
the streams, but never catch fish. 


37. OXYLOPHUS SERRATUS (Sparrm.). Edolio Cuckoo. 

Hye nearly black; tarsi slate-coloured. These birds feed on 
caterpillars, ants, and other insects, in search of which they 
hop about amongst the thick creepers, principally frequenting 
small, low, isolated bushes. They are weak on the wing, and 
do not take long flights, but are migratory, arriving in October 
and leaving in March. The gizzard of this bird is most curious: 
the inner skin is lined with hair hke the hair of a young mouse, 
and is quite separate from the flesh of the gizzard. 

[It will be recollected that a similar appearance of the stomach 
being lined with hair frequently occurs in specimens of Cuculus 
canorus, and that these hairs were ascertained by the late Mr. 
Thompson of Belfast to be those of the larve of the Tiger Moth, 
on which the Cuckoo frequently feeds. (See Proceedings of 
the Zoological Society for 1834, page 29.)—J. H. G.] 


38. CUCULUS NIGRICANS, Sw. African Black Cuckoo. 

Hye very dark brown. ‘This bird has a very loud, harsh 
note, and is more shy than the generality of Cuckoos; it is 
active, remaining but a short time in the same spot ; it feeds on 
caterpillars; it visits this part of the country periodically, dis- 
appearing during the winter months. 


39. CUCULUS GuLARIS (Steph.). African Grey Cuckoo. 

Eye brownish yellow; legs light yellow: very rare. Fre- 
quents small bushes in the open country; perches upright on a 
bough, hke a Hawk, and resembles the smaller Hawks in its 


flight. 


40. CuRrysococcyx sMARAGDINEUs (Sw.). Emerald Cuckoo. 
These splendid birds, though not by any means plentiful, 
are easily obtained, in consequence of their loud call, which they 
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make at short intervals. They will remain on the same tree, 
and nearly the same bough, for hours together; they feed prin- 
cipally on caterpillars, but sometimes catch the winged females 
of the white ant as they rise from the ground, darting upon 
them similarly to the Flycatchers or Drongo Shrikes. It has a 
swift dipping flight, similar to that of the Wagtails, and when 
disturbed generally flies to a good distance. It frequents bushy 
country near the coast. 


41. Curysococcyx auratus (Gm.). The Didric Cuckoo. 
[Sent from Natal, but not by Mr. Ayres.—J. H. G.] 


42. Curysococcyx CLAASII (Cuv.). Klaas’s Cuckoo. 

These birds are more active than C. smaragdineus, not re- 
maining so long in the same place; they also have the dipping 
flight of the Wagtails, but do not call so frequently, and their 
note is not so loud. They feed on caterpillars. 


43. ĪNDICATOR MINOR, Stephens. Least Honey-Guide. 
Too well known to need description. Feeds principally on 
caterpillars. 


44, CENTROPUS SUPERCILIOSUS (Rüpp.). Eyebrowed Spur- 
Cuckoo. 

[Mr. Ayres has sent me two specimens, which appear both to 
belong to this species. I add his remarks respecting each, pre- 
mising that No. l appears to me to be an immature, and No. 2 
an adult specimen. No.1 is marked as? by Mr. Ayres; the sex 
of No. 2 he has not marked.—J. H. G.] 

No. 1. Eye light brown; legs bluish slate-colour. This 
bird frequents the dense bush, and principally lives amongst 
impenetrable creepers, where it hunts about in search of the 
insects which it feeds upon; if disturbed, it flies but a short 
distance. 

No. 2. Eye splendid bright crimson ; bill black ; feet and legs 
light slate-colour: is common here, and frequents marshy and 
reedy places. I take it to be a distinct species from No. 1, the 
colour of the eye differing so much; but the note is precisely 
similar—a loud, melancholy, cooing noise ; they call most in wet 
weather ; they are fond of getting up into trees that are covered 
with creeping plants, and sunning themselves; they generally 
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fly on to the lower part, and gradually hop upwards till they gain 
the top; they can fly but a very short distance at atime, and are 
easily caught if chased out into the open grass, though they lie 
very close, and it requires a good dog to find them ; if disturbed, 
they immediately fly to the thickest cover at hand, and commence 
running like the Rails. They feed on grasshoppers, caterpillars, 
and other insects. 


45. ZANCLOSTOMUS ANEUS (Vieill.). Bronze Cuckoo. 

The eye in this species is a beautiful dark red. It is rather 
a rare bird, and frequents the dense bush, where it creeps about 
like the Colies. Its habits resemble those of Centropus super- 
ciliosus, but it is not so active. It feeds on locusts and large 
grasshoppers. 


46. TOTANUS GLAREOLA (Linn.). Wood Sandpiper. 
[Sent from Natal, but not by Mr. Ayres.—J. H. G.] 


47. Scopus UMBRETTA (Gm.):- Umbrette. 

Eye very dark; legs black. -Spread all over the country, 
but not numerous, and always seen singly. They frequent the 
streams of the interior, and the rivers and lakes near the coast : 
they are not very shy. 


48, GERONTICUS HAGEDASH (Sparrm.). Caffer Ibis. 
Mr. Ayres states that he is unacquainted with the habits of 
this Ibis. 


49. CICONIA LEUCOCEPHALA (Temm.). Violet Stork. 

Eye dark brown ; bill black, red towards the tip ; legs black. 
Frequents the bays and swamps along the coast (occasionally 
coming inland). As the tide recedes, they wade into the water 
after crabs and small shell-fish, of which (especially the first) 
their food principally consists. They are gregarious, and not so 
shy and cunning as most of the Waders; the flesh is coarse, and 
not good eating. The stomach of the specimen sent contained a 
large quantity of the shells of small crabs, a few small shell-fish, 
and a very few fish-bones. 


50. ARDEA CINEREA (Linn.). Common British Heron. 
[Sent from Natal, but not by Mr. Ayres.—J. H. G.] 
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51. HERODIAS FLAVIROSTRIS (Temm.). African Yellow-billed 
White Heron. 
[Sent from Natal, but not by Mr. Ayres.—J. H. G.] 


52. ARDETTA MINUTA (Linn.). European Little Bittern. 

Immature male. Eye bright yellow; bill greenish-yellow, but 
brown along the top; legs dull green, but soles of the feet and 
back of the legs light yellow. The only specimen seen: shot 
in a small river about twelve miles from the coast : stomach con- 
tained shrimps and small fish. This bird was hopping amongst 
the reeds from one to the other about three feet from the surface 
of the water with great celerity, occasionally stopping and 
attempting to hide itself, not by hopping to the ground, but by 
making itself appear as much as possible like an upright reed— 
compressing its feathers, and stretching its neck to the utmost 
with the bill quite perpendicular, so as to be scarcely distinguish- 
able from the reed upon which it was sitting. 


53. RALLUS AQUATICUS (Linn.). European Water Rail. 
[Sent from Natal, but not by Mr. Ayres.—J. H. G.] 


54. CORETHRURA RUFICOLLIS (Gray). Jardine’s Rail. 

Frequents marshes and boggy places; is very difficult to 
put up, and only flies three or four yards; it is easily caught 
if the grass is not too long, and evidently cannot fly more than 
a few yards at a time. 


55. PARRA AFRICANA (Gmel.). African Jacana. 
[Sent from Natal, but not by Mr. Ayres.—J. H. G.] 


56. PorpHyrio sMARAGNOTIS (Temm.). Green-backed Por- 


phyrio. 
[Sent from Natal, but not by Mr. Ayres.—J. H. G.] 


57. GALLINULA CHLOROPUS (Linn.). European Waterhen. 
[Sent from Natal, but not by Mr. Ayres.—J. H. G.] 


58. GALLINULA PUMILA *, Sclater. (P1. VII.) Natal Gallinule. 
Mr. Ayres states that he is unacquainted with the habits of 


* Mr. Gurney has sent me this Gallinule for examination. I can find 
no described species which at all agrees with it, and am inclined to 
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this Gallinule, which he procured in Natal, but did not shoot 
it himself. 


59. Popica PeTERSII, Hartlaub. Peters’s Finfoot. 

Rare, and exceedingly shy. Frequents the rocky streams 
of the interior of the country ; can scarcely rise from the water; 
generally flies along the surface, aiding itself with its feet, which 
are lobed; when disturbed it hides under the banks, similarly 
to the Moor-hen in England. The legs are bright red, and the 
eye dark. Feeds on freshwater shrimps and small fish. 

[This species, which is considerably larger than the P. senega- 
lensis of West Africa, was described by Dr. Hartlaub in 1851, 
under the name of Podica petersii, in honour of Professor Peters, 
who first discovered it in Mozambique, and who subsequently 
(in 1856) himself described it under the name of Podica mo- 
sambica. It has also been designated by Lichtenstein, in the 
Berlin Museum, Heliornis impipi (vide note on Podica senega- 
lensis in Hartlaub’s ‘ Ornithology of West Africa,’ p. 250). 

During the breeding-season, the feathers on the crown of the 
head, the nape of the neck, and the upper part of the back of 
this bird, which are ordinarily of an olive-brown colour, show an 
edging of bluish-black with a metallic lustre. 


consider it new. It is a typical Gallinula of small size, whence I propose 
to call it 


GALLINULA PUMILA, Sp. nov. 

Supra saturaté umbrino-brunnea, cervice, uropygio laterali et alis externé 
cinerascentibus: subtùs albicanti-cinerea, gula pallidiore, albicante ; 
pectore et ventris lateribus brunneo perfusis: cauda nigra, hujus 
rectricibus extus brunnescente vix tinctis; caudz tectricibus infe- 
rioribus, crissum nigrum circumdantibus, albis: hypochondriis cine- 
rascenti-brunneis, plumis quibusdam albis ornatis: rostro flavo, cul- 
mine brunnescente: scuto frontali trigono, verticem versus colore 
coccineo terminato: pedibus pallidé flavicanti-brunneis : long. tota 
9:7, alee 5:0, caudæ 2°5, tarsi 1'5. 

The frontal shield of this bird is terminated in two straight lines which 
form the sides of an isosceles and nearly equilateral triangle, with a line 
drawn across the culmen and joming the points where the feathering 
terminates for its base. The edge of this shield next to the feathers 
appears to have been bright crimson in the living bird. The long white 
spots on the elongated feathers of the flanks, and black crissum surrounded 
by the pure white subcaudals, are highly characteristic of the genns of 
which it is a member. Mr. Wolf’s drawing (Plate VII.) will, I think, 
render the species easily recognizable. 
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The throat, sides of the neck, cheeks, and chin, which at other 
seasons are white, then assume a dark lead-colour, which is sepa- 
rated from the darker metallic tint on the back of the neck by a 
narrow and somewhat irregular white line running backwards 
from the eye down the whole length of the side of the neck.— 
J. H. G.] 


60. NETTAPUS MADAGASCARIENSIS (Gm.). Madagascar Dwarf- 
Goose. 

These birds are gregarious, frequenting the lakes and rivers 
near the coast. 


61. Anas sparsa (Smith). White-spotted Duck. (Eyton, 
Anatide, p. 142; Ill. S. Afr. Zool. pl. 97. Anas leucostigma, 
Rüppell, Syst. Ueb. tab. 48.) 

Eye very dark brown. We seldom find more than two of 
these birds together ; they frequent the rocky streams in the in- 
terior of the country, and are by no means plentiful; they are 
exceedingly shy and wary. In the moulting-season we have shot 
them so denuded of feathers that they could not fly a yard, and 
depended for their safety on diving and hiding under the banks, 
at which they are very expert, and it is difficult to frighten them 
from their hiding-place. 

[The sexes in this Duck appear, from the skins sent by Mr. 
Ayres, to be similar in plumage; but the male bird considerably 
exceeds the female in size.—-J. H. G.] 


62. PÆCILONETTA ERYTHRORHYNCHA (Gm.). Crimson-billed 
Duck. 
[Sent from Natal, but not by Mr. Ayres.—J. H. G.] 


63. DenpRocyena vipuata (Linn.). White-masked Duck. 

Gregarious, frequenting the lakes and rivers near the coast. 

[It is well known that this Duck is found in the north- 
eastern parts of South America, as well as in Africa. Specimens 
from the two continents appear to me, on examination, to be 


identical.—J. H. G.] 


64. PLorus LevaILLantit (Temm.). Le Vaillant’s Darter. 
[Sent from Natal, but not by Mr. Ayres.—J. H. G.] 
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XXV.— Observations on the Birds of St. Croix, West Indies, 
made, between February 20th and August 6th 1857 by ALFRED 
Newton, and, between March 4th and September 28th 1858 
by Epwarp Newron. (Part III.) 


[Continued from page 150.) 


+ 25. Grey Piezon. Columba corensis, Gmel. C. portori- 
censis, Temm., Pig. pl. 15; d’Orb. Voy. de PIle de Cuba, Ois. 
pl.27. C. monticola, Vieill. C. imbricata, Wagl. “ Blue Pigeon.” 

This fine bird is commonly said to be a visitor from Porto 
Rico, and not to breed in the island; but we are inclined to think 
it occasionally does so. It is not very abundant, and is generally 
seen in small flocks of six or seven. It appears to feed sometimes 
on the blossom of the Mountain-cabbage, and chiefly frequents 
the hills in the north of the island, but now and then may be 
observed in the extensive tract of bush-land on the south side. 
Its flight is very like that of our Wood Pigeon (C. palumbus, L.). 
The bill is bright lake, yellowish-white at the tip of both man- 
dibles. The skin round the eye nearly bare and of a dull red, 
with a little fine yellow bloom upon it. The iris is double, the 
inner ring scarlet, the outer and narrower one golden-yellow, 
legs and feet lake, claws dark horn-colour. 

“The manager of the Great Fountain Estate told me that 
many years ago he had a young ‘ Blue Pigeon’ brought to him 
alive from the nest. It lived with him a long time, and became 
exceedingly familiar, but of course, like all pets, came to an un- 
happy end.” —A. N. 

“On April 29th, 1858, I observed some boys looking up into 
a Thibet-tree not a hundred yards from the shore, close to the 
town of Frederiksted; and going to the spot, found they were 
watching a bird of tbis species which one of them said he had seen 
fly in from the sea that morning. The bird was evidently much 
tired, and remained for two hours in the same place, when, risking 
the displeasure of the Danish authorities, I shot it. It proved 
to be a male, and, though in good condition, had nothing in its 
crop but a few leaves of the Thibet Tree, which it had probably 
plucked off as it sat. I continued to see this species up to the 
time of my departure from the island.”—H. N. 


